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BrusH AND PENCIL 


All products of the Consumers’ Company are guaranteed of the highest excellence 
and will be taken back if not satisfactory. 


what MR. N. GRAY BARTLETT a widely 
. AD known chemist of highest repute says of HYDR X 


Chicago, June 12th, 1897. 





CONSUMERS CO., City 

During several months past I have made frequent examinations of the ‘*Hydrox’’ distilled water, as 
bought inthe open market, pool ant found it uniformly of excellent quality. Below | give the results of my 
last analysis, the sample having been procured May 2oth 


” 


Nitrites None Absorbed Oxygen . 0.025 Part 
Nitrates None Free Ammonia 0.002 Part 
Chlorides None (Equal to 0.0011 grains per gallon.) 
Albuminoid Ammonia None Total Solids 0.900 


100,000 Parts 
Very truly yours, N. GRAY BARTLETT, Chemist. 
Cases, 12 half gallon bottles 60 cts. 1 five gallon bottle 50 cts. 2 five gallon bottles (one delivery) 75 cts 
CASES 4ND BOTTLES REMAIN OUR PROPERTY. 
SPARKLING HYDROX A highly carbonated, double-distilled water absolutely 
free from impurities, 
Baskets, 1 doz. quarts $1.25, or 1 doz. pints 75 cents. 


A sparkling, double-distilled water combined with proper proportions 
HYDROLARIS proper proj 


of pure Apollinaris Salts. Unequalled. 
Baskets, 1 doz. quarts $1.50, or 1 doz. pints $1.00. 


HYDROX LITHIA An absolutely pure, double-distilled carbonated water containing 


35 grains of Lithium carbonate to the gallon. Physicians uni- 
versally commend such a water as a specificin cases of gravel, rheumatism, etc. It 
will prevent the formation of the uric acid deposits in the system and acts as a dis- 
solvent where already formed, This water can be freely taken as a beverage with- 
out injurious effects, It is superior to all others as it contains no calcareous or 
other mineral matters suskets, 1 doz. quarts $2.00 or 1 doz. pints $1.25. 


tes “4 Super carbonated. Baskets, 1 doz, bottles, egg shaped 
HYDROX CLUB SODA $»°" 
HYDROX GING ER ALE A delicious, sparkling, non-alcoholic beverage made 


from double-distilled water, using only pure Jamaica 
Ginger and aromatic fruit flavors Saskets, 1 doz, quarts $1.75, or 1 doz. pints $1.25. 
1 doz. pints (Belfast Stvle) $1.20, 


HYDROX ROOT BEER A effervescent temperance beverage, healthful and 


appetizing, made from double-distilled water and ex- 
tracts of medicinal and aromatic roots and herbs. Entirely free from spirits. 
Baskets, 1 doz. quarts $1.50, or 1 doz. pints $1.00. 


HYDROX SARSAPARILLA A delicious, sparkling beverage made from pure 


rootextract and double-distilled water. Contains 
no alcohol, Baskets, 1 doz. quarts $1 50, or 1 doz. pints $1.00, 


HYDROX BIRCH BEER A most refreshing and healthful drink made from pure 


Birch Bark extract and double-distilled water. Non- 
acoholic. Baskets, 1 doz. quarts $1.50, or 1 doz. pints. $1.00, 


HYDROX LEMON SODA A pleasant effervescent and cooling beverage made 


from the pure fruit and double-distilled water. En- 
ticely free from any artificial favor. Baskets, 1 doz. quarts $1.50, or 1 doz, pints $1.00. 


Ask vour grocer or druggist for Hvydrox, our sparkling waters or temperance beverages, or 
send us a trial order 


| he Pu rest Ice Made from distilled and filtered water, free from all disease 
germs. A prompt and satisfactory service. Lasts longer 
than Natural Ice, ; 


Coal The Best grades of Anthracite Coat at Lowest Market Rates. 


All our Coal is received in box cars and kept under roof, 


THE CONSUMERS’ COMPANY 


WORKS AND GENERAL OFFICES 
THIRTY-FIFTH, BU'LER AND THIRTY-SIXTH STREETS. 
TELEPHONE, SOUTH -620 


CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR JOHN BENHAM GEORGE BARRY 
‘ President. Vice-President and Gen’] Manager Sec’y. and Treas. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Brush and Pencil. 
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Apollo Musical Club. 


Twenty-Sixth Season. 


Program for Season of Three Concerts. 


December 213 and 23. 
THE MESSIAH Handel 


Iwo performances; season subscribers may take their choice 


February 23, 1898. 


A REOUIEM C. |vllters Stanford 


\ new work First time in America 


THE DREAM OF JUBAL A.C. Mackenste 


With a reader 


April 23, 1898. 
ODE TO ST. CECILIA C. H. H. Parry 


SWAN AND SKYLARK cl. Goring- Thomas 


Repeated by special request 


 . SOLOISTS..# 2 


December 23, 1897. 


Miss Jenny Osborn, Miss Jessie Ringen, 
Mr. W. Theodore Van Yorx, Mr. David Bispham 


a o 
December 23, 1897. 
\Ime. Clementine DeVere, \MIrs. Sue Harrington Furbeck, 
Vir. Geo. Lami Mr. David Bispham 


February 25, 1898. 
Miss Mary Louise Clary M. Pol. Plancon, 


()thers to be announced 


April 21, 1898. 
Mr. Evan Williams, Mr. Arthur Berestord, 


Others to be announced 


Sale of Cickets Box office is open daily from g a.m, to § p.m. at the music 
¢ store of Lyon & Healy, Wabash Ave. and Adams St 

Prices $5, $4, $3, $2, $1.50. $1. Boxes, seating six, $35. Each ticket en- 

¢ titles the holder to one seat for the three Concerts. Tickets may 


be secured or reservations made by application at the box office or at Lyon & 


Healy's 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

HE organization of the Chicago Arts and Crafts Society is the 
beginning of a movement of no little significance. It is on the 
one hand a movement of protest, a protest against the reign of ugliness 
in the modern factory, and on the other hand it is a movement of pub- 
lication, its motive being the reiteration of the necessity of creative 
workmanship in all depirtments of handicraft and of the need of a high 

ideal of human life perfect on all its sides. 

Among the many subjects claiming the attention of thoughtful 
minds at the present day nohe is more importunate than the question 
of the relation of the machine to our human welfare. We must all 
ge of machinery and organization. Our work is 


agree that this is the ag 
done for us by some enginery, and the machine methods have in 
vaded the regions where hitherto the individual has been allowed free 
play we have the machine in politics, the machine in education, the 
machine in religion and philanthropy. We seem unable to do anything 
of ourselves but must depend upon some organization with duly quali- 
fied president and secretary. Meanwhile, is the individual growing less 
or more? Perhaps the question is impertinent in an economic period. 
Economy is not disposed to concern itself with so variable a thing as 
a human being. But still the question presses for an answer. To an 
unscientific observer it does appear that in factories, where the machine 
is relied upon solely as a factor in cheapening production, where the 
product and not the workman is taken primarily into account, the in- 
dividual is growing less and less. And in higher spheres of intellectual 
and social endeavor the individual seems to be powerless to undertake 
any great work on his own grounds and with his own initiative. The 
wonder grows whether a time may not come when we shall witness this 
strange spectacle under the sun—a perfect mechanical world and an 
impotent humanity, an engine complete on all its sides and a man 
shorn of all his quondam greatness. The very inventive mind may fail 
and men will be like children playing with their engines as with toys. 

It may be, of course, that the machine is preparing the world for 
an event it knows not of— an event that requires the subjection of the 


individval for its accomplishment, some such event as universal com 
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petency. In itself the machine is an object of wonder, one of the 
special triumphs of the human mind, and worthy of all homage. And 
it may be that on account of machine-made products we may be 
obliged to reconstruct our notions of beauty and yield the necessity of 
having some human content in the product. But meanwhile the vision 
of an ideal humanity, perfect on all its sides, perishes, and the machine, 
perfect on all its sides, establishes an era of universal ugliness. Who 
will be so bold as to deny this? The machine products and art prod- 
ucts, at least as we now understand them, are as wide as the poles 
asunder, and there is no possible compromise. The greatness of a 
work of art depends upon the degree of human expressiveness it con- 
tains. The greatness of a machine depends upon the degree in which 
it performs its work independent of human intervention. It is the au- 
tomatic machine that attracts our attention and excites our wonder. 
The farther the machine can separate the man from the product the 
more perfect the machine appears, and, perforce, the uglier is the re- 
sulting product. If beauty did not require the expression of the human 
soul, if beauty were simply a matter of the material, if beauty were 
merely a form, then the machine might populate the earth with objects 
of beauty. But the fact remains that to have beauty in an object the 
human hand must touch the materials into shape, and the closer the 
object is to the soul the more beautiful it becomes in its ultimate form. 
the ugliness of the modern industrial product is, we think, positively 
to be charged to the machine. What, then, shall we choose? Do we 
preter infinite productivity, abounding things to wear, endless furniture, 
unlimited chromos, quick transportation for clothes, furniture and 
chromos, universal competency of a certain sort, universal cheapness 

cheap goods and inexpensive men; or can we afford to deny our- 
selves the luxury of infinite cheap things, drive back the machine to 
do the work of drudgery and preserve some portion of the earth where 
a man can act with individual freedom, disport himself spontaneously 
and live according to human ideals? We can not have both produc- 
tion and creation. If the machines stay beauty goes; if creations re- 
main the machine is thrust aside. Whena man becomes free he resorts 
to some form of handiwork. This is not theory—it is the necessity of 
the emancipated man. It is not possible that the things we perforce 
use can be beautiful until they bear the impress of hands that have 
taken pleasure in their formation, 

Oscar Love. TRIGGs, 


The University of Chicago. 





PARIS FROM A MANSARD. 


(TS. first home in Paris —after a dismal week in a hotel—was in 
the shortest street of the city, the little rue Paillet, just off 

from the rue Soufflot, which climbs the Montagne Ste. Gene- 
vieve from the Luxembourg Gardens to the Pantheon. 

The Pantheon dominates everything in the quarter. The inscrip- 
tion upon its massive architrave, “Aux Grands Hommes la Patrie Recon- 
naissante,” is in letters of gold, large enough to be read by the students 
who swarm with their lady friends up and down the boulevard St. 
Michel and caper merrily at midnight around the fountain at the foot 
of the hill. 

The mighty double-deck omnibuses, which rattle through winding 
strects and narrow passages all the way from the Pantheon to the 
Place Courcellas, rumble heavily up the rue Soufflot upon their re- 
turn. They seldom stopped at the rue Paillet, for it had only one 
door, and was, indeed, but a passage cut through to the ancient and 
narrow rue Malebranche. The house on the last named street which 
had gained air and light through this bit of engineering, and upon 
which I looked down, was evidently a very old one. Its walls wer 
brown and stained and beaten by the storms of at least two centuries. 
Of course this is nothing for antiquity in Paris. The next street is the 
truly venerable rue St. Jacques, which dates from the Romans at 
least follows the course of that old road which, like all others, led to 
Rome. 

That old house wasa good deal more interesting than my own. 
Its lower story contained four shops. First, a laundry where rosy 
cheeked girls in charming white caps were to be seen eternally ironing 
shirts and collars. In strange contrast came next a yawning cavern, 
within whose Stygian depths there dwelt a coal peddler, with his wife 
and smutty-faced brood. The step from Madame Leguet’s laundry to 
this glimpse of Pluto’s realm made me think of the contrasts of the old 
three-story miracle plays, wherein were shown all at once, for the 
spiritual edification of believers; the abode of the blest, filled with 
beatific spirits in night-shirts, the earth, with its trials and temptations, 
and a basement appropriately equipped with dragons, imps and _boil- 
ing cauldrons, as a place of gnashing of teeth. 

Next to the “Marchand de charbon et de bois” came the grand 
porte-cochere, through which all lodgers of the five upper stories of 
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the house must enter. Its opening disclosed a vista, or rather a thicket, 
of small hand-carts, the property of an humble “louer de voitures,” 
who occupied the court-yard with his steedless chariots. 

To the north of this broad portal was a ‘‘cremerie” with front new 
painted a most suggestive skim-milk blue, a sign to all the world dis- 
tinctive of the dairy stalls of Paris. 

Fourth, and last, within these demesnes was the cunning bake 
shop, where Madame Migot dispensed, from earliest dawn ’til ten at 
night, the toothsome loaves of length stupendous, which her broad- 
chested spouse was continually kneading in the depths below. 

Such was the much foreshortened panorama of human activity 
across the way, upon which I used to look from my exalted sentry box 
in the mansard of No. 4 rue Paillet. My room was a mere box, per- 
haps ten fect long by cight in width, furnished with a narrow iron bed- 
stead, a trunk, a chair and a table covered with books. It was in the 
seventh story, which is a stratum an “upper-crust,” as it were -of art 
students and servant girls the entire city through. It took 142 stairs 
to reach it, and the air was fine up there! The price was not extrava 
vant-— 132 francs or $20.40 per yeat 

My restaurant tariff was 27 sous a day: morning,;6 sous; noon, 13; 
evening, 8, and it was not especially good fare either. My expenses 
for the first year were $250, which included a two months’ outing in 
Normandy and Brittany. We did not eat pie very often upon this 
allowance, but then Paris is not within the “pie belt.” 

Intering quietly on one of those summer evenings of 1880, you 
might, perhaps, have been startled to see, at the further end of the 
room, the apparition of a headless body, standing erect. A neare1 ap 
proach to this mysterious object would explain all. ‘Twas but a gen- 
tle, inoffensive and very homesick art student who, with head thrust 
out the little window in the sloping roof, was engaged in the profitable 
work of star-gazing and reveri 

What consolation he found in looking at the heavenly bodies was 
best known to himself. It was a fancy of his that the unsmiling, 


unsympathetic face of the moon would carry his message of affection 
to a certain far away Illinois home. It was acomfort to know that ina 
few short hours she would be looking down upon those dear ones from 
whom our dreamer was doomed to a separation of years. Although 
his thoughts were often thousands of miles away, the exile could not 
be entirely insensible to the magnificent picture which was nightly 
spread before him: that wonderful illuminated city like a second star- 


spangled firmament bending upward to meet the gemmed canopy of 


the heavens above 
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If the evenings were beautiful, the mornings were not less so. The 
art student was awakened regularly at five o'clock by the low-hummed 
matin song of his next-door neighbor, who invariably dressed himself 
to this one tune, then stumped away down the interminable stairs to 
his long day’s work. Ina year’s lodging, side by side, the art student 
never caught a glimpse of him; never had an opportunity to thank him 
for his cheery reveille. 

Ah! the splendor of those early dawns in Paris. How the day-spring 
seemed to shred from the narrow streets the misty mantle of the night 
and roll it up above the housetops! while from those vaporous depths 
beneath came the clanking and grinding of the heavy garbage cart 
with its noisy drivers yet invisible; each neighboring chimney-pot was 
already touched with gold and every little window was a sheet of 
flame. 


“Faster and more fast, 
Over Night’s brim, day boils at last.” 


There were birds chirping upon the roof and birds peering in at 
the window. They flutter away at the approach of the art student. 
He throws open the hinged sash. What a pleasure it is to breathe at 
such times! With his head thrust far out, our hermit swallows vast 
draughts of the dewy morning air. 

The cart has passed on and for a moment all is silent below. In 
this glorious upper world the horizon is constantly widening; a bound- 
less fleet of red tile roofs floating amid billows of fog. A forest of 
chimneys reveal themselves in squadrons like straight-laced British 
red-coats. 

Now the imposing dome of the church of Val de Grace and the 
balloon-like curve of the Observatory emerge simultaneously from the 
draperies of night; now the green trees of far away boulevards the 
parc Montsouris—the great fortifications to the south—the hills be 
yond — Clamart — Vanves—Issy. Now far to the westward the eve 
secks not long the sun-responding Invalides, then flits to the great 
bridge of Auteuil, to the Bois de Boulogne, to the green slope of St 
Cloud, and to where grim Mont Valerien, fortress-¢ rowned, closes the 
view. 

But see! the streets are alive now. Little squat figures, clad in 
white and in blue, are hurrying along through that de« p canon below 
into which we peer. They do not step, but locomote like sea-urchins 
by means of ambulacral protuberances, which are thrust forth and then 
retracted underneath the big head and shoulders upon which we look. 

The morning cries now awakened are in nowise “foreshortened” not 
diminished by our altitude. Like the answering clarion of chanticleer, 
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they rise responsively from many directions. “Voila les fraises,”’ “De 
belles cerises, bien mures.’”’ ‘“Regardez mesdames; des chou’fleurs, 
d’haricots superbs, de pommes de terre nouvelles,” “Oh, les macquer- 
eaux—Marchande de macquereaux.” “Marchande de moules, d’excel- 
lentes moules.” 

Later we shall hear the deep bass voice of the barrel man with his 
load of wine casks. “O, les tonneaux, marchand de tonneaux;” the 
scissors grinder, with tinkling bell; the chair mender, with a tower of 
four, and sometimes of six, chairs upon his shoulders; the pastoral 
pipe of the goatherd milking his bearded troop into a teacup; the old 
clothes merchant, who calls ‘Marchand d’habits, v’la de vieux habits;”’ 
the ambulant plumber, who sounds but a single note upon a whistle; 
the glazier, ruler in hand and with several panes of glass strung on his 
back, whose eyes are crossed from incessant watching of both sides of 
the street at once, and whose voice is like unto the filing of a cross-cut 
saw, as he calls, ‘‘Vitrier-vit-ri-er.” 

How can aristocratic Paris sleep on amid such a din! 


Lorapo TAFT. 


SOMETHING OF BOOK PLATES. 


The small label which is sometimes found pasted on the inside of 
the cover of a book becomes an object of interest to the person who 
nonchalantly picks up the volume. It sets him to thinking of the 
owner and connecting this stray waif with the man whose name is upon 
the ex hons. 

A book-plate is the guardian of a man’s library, which it keeps 
together and prevents scattering. He would be bold, indeed, who 
would not return to its proper resting-place a pamphlet bearing the 
sign of ownership printed upon it. 

It is contrary to the ethics of bibliography to lend or borrow a 
book which contains a plate. One should as soon part with china or 
silver marked with the family 
crest or lend a grandfather's 
portrait to adorn a stranger's 
walls. The greater number 
of the older specimens, and 
among them some relics of 
the early colonial times, con- 
tain the owner’s coat of arms. 
Those of today are more pic- 
torial in character; the main 
purpose is to be as individual 
and characteristic as possible. 
They should depict in a gen- 
eral way the salient points 
which distinguish one life 
from another, and should 
avoid a mass of meaningless 

AN ARMORIAL BOOK-PLATE, detail. The crest, being a 
revered heirloom in the family, is properly included in the design, but 
only in a secondary position. To employ it asa sign of possession is 
hardly more sensible than to date one’s correspondence “ Executive 
Mansion” because a father or grandfather at one time occupied the 
presidential chair. 

The oldest process employed was engraving and some of the most 
famous artists have left behind them miniature examples of their craft. 
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The productions of Albert Durer are much sought for by collectors 
and the signature of Paul Revere will excite an enthusiasm which is 
out of all proportion to 
any visible cause. 

The method most used 
in modern times is zinc 
etching. The pen and ink 
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The first book-plate 
was made in Germany and 
represented the figure of 

: ee a bristling porcupine. 
By Christia M. Read Later in the same year, 











the idea was carried into France and it has gradually spread through- 
out the cultivated world. 

Edmund Gosse counts as one of his choicest possessions his plate 
drawn by Edwin A. Abbey. A signature and™date is an additional 
value to the enthusiastic collector, as it enables him to catalogue and 
place his specimen immediately. 

A journal upon the subject is published in almost every country 
where Art and Letters enjoy aprosperous existence. These authori- 
ties are eagerly consulted by men interested in the subject throughout 
the world anda correspondence is carried on by strangers whose 
mutual pursuits make them kin. Difference of tongue is but a slight 
obstacle to the interchange of compliments and specimens. As in the 
case of the German who naively stated that his “collection was the 
largest of whole the continent,” slight eccentricities of speech are 
pardoned. 

Mary PRINDEVILLE. 
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MISS B. OSTERTAG, by Frank Holme. 


B. OSTERTAG. 


T is truly refreshing, after gazing on the great mass of painted 
canvas that covers the walls of our exhibitions, to come upon 
even a little piece that has the earmarks of art upon it. So much 

is without thought, so much more without feeling, and too much, God 
knows, without even technical qualities to recommend it. But an ex- 
ception must be made of the work of Miss Blanche Ostertag, for here 
we find something more than brush strokes framed. 

Miss Ostertag came to Chicago a year ago last fall to begin her 
professional career. She had studied at St. Louis, her home, a single 
month before going abroad for four years. Her winters were spent in 
the studios and galleries of Paris and her summers in the country of 
France and Holland and in the galleries of Italy. Though she con- 
fesses that she spent very little time in what the art student calls 
“serious study,” but which is, in truth, a kind of process of self-elimin- 
ation, nevertheless her many studies and her two Salon pictures of ’95 
and ’96 prove that her progress was rapid. 

Perhaps the greatest treasure that she gained from her studies 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY, by B. Ostertag. 


Courtesy of the Inland Printer. 
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abroad is her reverence for the masters, old and new, and her know- 
ledge of their work. She has studied the great pictures with the keen- 
est enjoyment and with an insight into the principle that evolved 
them which have given her much knowledge to rely upon and which 
also is of immense importance in her future development. 

Freedom is the word that best denotes the idea and method of 
Miss Ostertag’s work. Whether her thought is expressed through 
oil, pastel, charcoal or pencil, one feels that she has told it directly 
and that she has enjoyed the telling. Her composition, too, is most 
pleasing, at least to me being at once, simple, interesting and _ indi- 
vidual. She seems to be especially happy in her rendering of figures 
in motion and perhaps this is one reason that she is so successful with 
children, as her Holland sketches will show. If there be a weak spot 
it is in her drawing, which is at times not bad, but hasty and careless, 
yet since this same apparent carelessness is in itself pleasing we 
gladly blind ourselves to the slight fault. 

She is one who finds charm in familiar things while she has at the 
same time a decided feeling for symbolism and the imaginative in art 
and we feel that an artist who begins her career so well equipped and 
with the genuine modesty that Miss Ostertag possesses may accom- 
plish much. HELEN UNDERWOOD. 
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\ CARTOON, by John T. McCutcheon 


HOLME, McCUTCHEON, SCHMEDTGEN 
H an exhibition of art, the drawings by Holme, McCutcheon and 


Schmedtgen are far from satisfactory, yet it would be hard to 

find a better collection of news sketches than that shown by 

these menin their second exhibition at the Institute, December 16- 26. 

Most important is the series of drawings of the Luetgert murder 

trial by Mr. Frank Holme of the Daily News. These were “done on 

the spot” by Mr. Holme; many being drawn directly in ink with no 

preliminary pencil sketching whatever. And we do not doubt the 
statement of the News. 

A number of clever sketches of the “Greatest Show on Earth”, and 

some portraits of actor folks comprise the remainder of Mr. Holme’s 


newspaper work. He has, however, a number of more sedate efforts— 


some monotypes, etchings and oils—that are charming in spite of the 
newspaper technique. 

Mr. McCutcheon is, of course, represented by a number of his in- 
imitable cartoons, not so bright perhaps, as the political take-offs of a 
year ago, but, still so full of humor as to keep one continually smiling. 
Mr. McCutcheon, like Mr. Holme, has branched out and we see many 
drawings of Venice, Mexico and Cuba, besides clever bits of European 
landscape. 
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A LANDSCAPE, by William H. Schmedtgen. 


The drawings of Schmedtgen are more artistic, as viewed from 
the art student’s standpoint, than the work of either of the others. He 
treats landscape more successfully than his confreres, and much fof his 
work is with this motif. His Cuban and Mexican sketches for the 
Record are most interesting as are also his wash drawings of his hunt- 
ing scenes. 

A feature of the exhibition and one which will, undoubtedly, become 
the property of the Institute, is “the making of a half-tone plate,” ex- 
hibited by the George H. Benedict Co. In it oné sees the seven stages 
of the process from wash drawing to final printing. The whole exhibi- 
tion, indeed, will be more instructive than edifying to students, show- 
ing as it does, the style of work an artist of a modern daily is called 
upon to perform. It might be well to add also that much of the work 
must be done with exceeding rapidity and I have it from Mr. Holme 
himself that on one occasion he made seven pictures at the Luetgert 
trial in a single session of court —some three hours. 

FRANK B. Rag, Jr. 
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“DEAD TREES,” by Paul Ambroze. ~ 


THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. 


EW students of the Institute, or indeed members of the League 
know anything of its history or anything of its predecessor, the 

“Old League”. The Old League was a society organization some 

years ago. Namely for social purposes. True they had exhibitions, 
and they had speakers at their meetings, after the manner of the 
women’s clubs of to-day. Mr. Vanderpoel or Mr. Grover or Miss 
Kellogg would be the guest of honor and entertain them by stories of 
their own student life, or interesting bits about other artists. But after 
all, the main attraction seemed to be the little teas in studios of certain 
of the members. There were many pleasant afternoons and evenings 
spent together, for the spirits were congenial—and many were the 
names that are now making themselves known. Orson Lowell, whose 
illustrations everyone knows and admires; Fred Dana Marsh, whose 
painting is now hanging in the Institute; Alice Randall, Lydia Hess. 




















s“ILLINOIS IN JUNE.” by Emily Chase. 


Ethel Campbell, now Secretary of Mr. Chase’s School of Art; Mr. Shulz 
one of the best of the landscape painters of the West; Ada Walter, 
Jessie Hawley and Grace Root; Lawton Parker, the man of many prizes, 
and Richard Shober were among the members of the “Old League.” 
They were fond of little entertainments, and once gave a most clever 
little Shadow Pantomine—at which they nearly set the Institute on fire. 
Their last big affair was a library party, when every guest—and the 
galleries of the Institute were filled—represented some book. There 
were many elaborate costumes and many instances of the ingenuity of 
the art student. ‘ That evening was a great success. 

But the next Autumn it happened that a number of the leading 
members failed to return. The president was in Europe; the treasurer 
was married—and so, for want of the right impetus at the right time, 
the “Old League” died. 





“OF OTHER DAYS.” by Grace C. Hendricks 


After a little, the advantage of some sort of an organization among 


the students was apparent, and so the new “Art Students’ League” was 
formed —in 1893. But the conditions were changed; there seemed to 
be few students congenial, few who cared for any sort of social inter- 


course among themselves They wanted nothing but increased facilities 
for work. Two or three attempts that were made toward sociability 
were failures, and finally all effort in that direction was dropped. 

Last year the attempt was made again. The “Costume Ball” of 








\ SKETCH, by Henry Hutt. 





A STUDIO INTERIOR, by Frederick C, Oswald, 


Washington’s Birthday was a success—probably hereafter there will 
be an annual party of some sort. The management of the Institute has 
always been most generous to the League and there appears no reason 
why it should not make the most of its opportunities. 

The League this year is in a most prosperous condition. With a 
large membership of nearly all the best talent of the School, students 
who want to work, and yet who are willing to play occasionally, 
there is every reason to expect the winter to be of great profit and 
pleasure to each member. 

There is additional interest centered in the exhibition this year, 
due to the prizes and purchases promised. There is to be the Dole 
Prize——offered to the best picture irrespective of medium. Then the 
Art Students’ League and the management of BRUSH AND PENCIL 
each propose to buy a picture and present it to the Institute, to be 











“A PENCIL SKETCH,” by Belle Silveira. 
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A PORTRAIT SKETCH, by Walter J. Enright. 


hung in its permanent collection, the pictures all to be chosen by a jury 
of artists, Chase, Clarkson and Maratta. And provided, the jury 
does not find a picture worthy to be so hung, the money, $25 in each 
case, to be divided into prizes for oil, water color and black and white. 

Such inducements have brought together considerable good work— 
and there are several students who make a very strong showing. Mr. 
Johansen, Mr. Buehr, Miss McLane and Miss Miller have by far the 
best exhibits The work of the two men, is, strangely enough, more 
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AN UP-TO-DATE GIRL, by Joseph P. Birren. 

Courtesy Imperial Engraving Co. 
tender, more sympathetic than the girls’, which appears stronger and 
more masculine, although not at all lacking in the finer qualities. Miss 
McLane’s two large oils are vigorously painted, with good color and 
composition, and are decidedly the best of any of the large pictures; 
while her little wash drawings have the charm that her sketches always 
have—particularly the two little girls sitting on the grass, and the child 
holding the black kitten. 

Miss Marion Miller’s posters are one of the interesting features 
of the exhibition—strong, well drawn and pleasing. Her little pastels 
have fine feeling,and her water colors are vital and effective. 
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Mr. Buehr’s oils are probably the most mature of any—most 
painter-like. His landscapes are all well drawn and carefully and con- 
scientiously painted. Harmonious color, good composition and a 
handling always his own, go to complete pictures, in many respects 
the best in the room. 

Mr. Johansen is undoubtedly the most poetical of the exhibitors. 
His oils, while not particularly strong in effect, have a harmony of 
color that is charming. There is never a note of discord in his work, 
and one knows that he paints Nature as he feels her and because he 
loves her. His tiny little water colors are full of delicate, sensitive 
color-—minature decorations, they are—and most pleasing. 

Among the others one notices Malcolm M. Jamieson’s work as 
being especially good. Several oils, water colors, and a tiny “pro- 
cession” show him to have a refined appreciation of color with no 
little ability to draw. 

Some red poppies, by Gertrude Stiles, are very pleasing in effect, 
and together with Hallie Champlin’s small canvas, “wild roses,’ Miss 
Hartrath’s water color, “yellow roses,” and Miss Wilcox’s peonies—are 
probably the best of the flower subjects. 

Jane Ames has two out-of-door oils, which show her ability to 
paint bright sunshine, something everyone cannot do. 

Miss Hartrath’s “red parasol’ and “Nursery” are two small can- 
vases, but particularly good ones. Mary Hess, also, has a number of 
satisfactory oil landscapes. 

Among the black and white’s one admires Walter Enright’s dainty 
pen and inks, and Ambrose’s bold ones; Belle Silveira’s pencil portrait 
of a girl, so strong in character and so delicate in treatment; Os- 
wald’s “Studio Interior” and IF. J. Manel’s simple little “Going to 
Market”; also Emily Groom’s monotypes, Henry Hutt’s illustrative 
work and Beulah Mitchell’s catalogue cover. 

On the whole the exhibition is in advance of any previous one. 
There are more really good things—though, of course, many weak and 
bad ones. There always are in any exhibition. Why is it so? 

MartTHua S. BAKER. 
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IN THE ORCHARD, by Myrtle McLane. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL PRIZE. 


1897 
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ART LITERATURE. 


Aw ALMANAC OF SporTs FOR 1898 AND AN ALPHABET, by William 
Nicholson (Russell). Two of the most interesting of the many de- 
lightful picture books of the year are the Almanac and Alphabet by 
William Nicholson, one of the famous Brothers Beggarstoff, poster de- 
signers, of England. The firstisaseries of sporting pictures—one for 
each month—and the Alphabet consists of twenty-six designs in colors. 
One need have no fear in expressing admiration for the strong,’simple 
silhouettes and charming color of these designs, for no less personage 
than Mr. Whistler pronounced Mr. Nicholson one of the great artists of 
England. 

Boag 

One of the late issues of La Plume,a French magazine of “ All 
that is New in Art, Literature and Sociology,” is devoted entirely to 
M. Alphonse Mucha and his work. That Mucha ranks first as a poster 
artist, even before Cheret, very few who have seen his many Bernhardt 
posters or his “Seasons” will care to deny. But here we see him in 
what, to*America is a new role—that of an illustrator—and while quite 
dramftic, his work in black-and-white is scarcely less strong than his 
colors. Among the hundred and twenty-odd illustrations are many 
preliminary sketches and lay-outs, and some charming pen-and-inks 
from the model. 


S Pad 


We notice in the /nternational Studio,( Lane )of November, an interest- 
ing article treating of the ‘Guild of Handicraft at Essex House, London.” 
It is shown in what manner handicraft is made to partake of art, in the 
fact that not only may a guildsman conceive and design, but as well 
work his metal or whatever medium his product is adapted to. The 
guild originated in a small Ruskin class formed by a Mr. Ashbee, while 
he was yet at work in the office of the architect, Bodley. 
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The December House Beautiful (Stone) contains an article on “The 
Work of William Nicholson,” by Samuel Dauchy, itlustrated by repro- 
ductions from the famous Nicholson Alphabet; a description of “The 
Atelier of Mr. Clyde Fitch, illustrated by photographs and a few “Sug- 
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gestions on Framing,” by Frederick Keppel, all of interest to artists 
and art students. The frontispiece is a reproduction from an engrav- 
ing by Bartolozzi, printed in the original color. 


Dad 





The /nland Printer for December publishes the eighth paper ina 
series of illustrated articles on “Drawing for Printers,” by Ernest 
Knaufft, editor of the Avt Student and director of the Chautauqua So- 
ciety of Fine Arts. The same number includes a sketch of Mr. Fred 
Richardson, the illustrator, with three excellent examples of his work; 
and a report of the cover design contest inaugurated by the J. W. But- 
ler Paper Co., with reproductions of the three prize designs and eight 
additional designs. Mr. Percival Pollard continues his department of 
“Poster Lore.” Among the illustrations of this issue is an interior of 
“Wolfden,” the studio of Mr. Edward Kemeys, at Bryn Mawr, repro- 
duced from a flash-light photograph. 
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Four O' Clock (Swift) for December contains a coverby Henry Hutt 
and a frontispiece by Frank Holme. Among the other illustrators of 
this issue are Julia A. Roper, Charles Sarks and Roy L. Taylor. 
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The December Arts for America contains articles on Frank Brang- 
wyn, William M, Chase, the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, and the 
Cosmopolitan Art Exhibition. 






COVER DESIGN, by L. Beulah Mitchell 


Art Students’ League prize for black and white. 








































ART NOTES. 


CHICAGO. 


Ata recent meeting of the Central Art Association the subject of 
the Artists’ Festival was discussed and a committee appointed to see 
what might be done toward a second affair. It is proposed to have the 
second Festival in some building more suitable to a crowd—possibly 
the Auditorium—where all may enjoy the spectacular effect rather 
than in the Institute where the procession alone took up almost the 
entire space. Another change is in the direction of unification and it 
is likely that only one period, the Renaissance, will be represented. 


5 Pd 
A Studio Tea was given was given by the artists of the Auditorium 
Ss DoD 7 
Building, on Monday, December 13. Mesdames Frazee, Perrault, 


Clark, Rankin, and Misses Iglehart, Armstrong, Holmes, Tyler, 
Heuerman, Bradley, Van Hise and Yeomen were hostesses. 
me 


Another of the gatherings in honor of Mr. Chase was the little 
supper of twenty at the Union League Club on Wednesday, the 15th. 
5 Pad 

The decorations in the new Fullerton lecture hall have been 
entrusted to Mr. Louis J. Millet. The preliminary drawings are just 
being started and the real work will commence as soon as the plaster 
is dry, in about four weeks. 

5 Baad 

Mr. J. T. McCutcheon, Record cartoonist, has just started on a sea 
trip around the world, to be gone about six months. Most of his time 
will be spent in India, Chinaand Japan. The trip is undertaken mostly 
for pleasure, but a little correspondence and some sketches will be sent 
back, a portion to BRUSH AND PENCIL. 

Pod 

Word from William Wendt informs us that he is very busy on the 
Pacific coast getting together something for the Chicago Artists’ Ex- 
hibit in February. 

tt 

The first prize in the cover design contest for the catalog of the 
Butler Paper Company was awarded to Mr. R. Lon Huehne, Chicago. 
The second and third prizes went to Herman C. Lammers of Chicago 
and S. Bierach of Brooklyn, respectively. 
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The publishers of the House Beautiful offer three prizes for the 
three best designs for a cottage, submitted on or before April 1, 1898. 
For particulars see fourth page of advertisements in this issue of BRUSH 
AND PENCIL. 

5 Bad 


An Exhibition of Nineteenth Century Bookbindings, shown by the 
Caxton Club, at the Art Institute between December 16th and 30th is 
one of significance. The bindings exhibited show that simplicity and 
elegance and the artistic qualities of modern bookbinding are in evi- 
dence in the binding of fine books in our times. Many well known 
binders are represented—Cuzin and Cobden-Sanderson among others. 


Sa Bad 


In the course of the last month the building of an additional schoo] 
room for the Art Institute has been in progress and now is practically 
completed. Room 60 is to be divided—one-half the space to be for 
lockers and the other half for school room. The adjoining new build- 
ing, occupying some 5,090 square feet, more than all the skylighted 
space of the school, will be divided into four rooms, three in the south 


end to be given to the nude life classes. The arrangement of the new 
rooms is well-ordered in the provision of a good manner of ventilation 
and the position apart from the other rooms, so that the classes will 
not be liable to interruption. The kindness of Messrs. Bryan Lathrop, 
Charles W. Fullerton, Albert A. Munger, J. J. Glesner, W. T. Baker, 
S. E. Baird and A. A. Sprague has enabled the Institute to provide the 
fund for building. 


Dad 


The east room of the south galleries of the Art Institute, was un- 
expectedly vacated on December 15th, by the Caxton Club’s exhibi- 
tion of bookbindings, and given over to an exhibition of the W. M. 
Chase Shinnecock Summer School. The exhibition is a most pleas- 
ing one in every particular and is sure to greatly benefit the local work. 
Aside from a very strong similarity which seems to characterize the 
exhibition, the most striking things about the paintings are their ex- 
tremely sketchy appearance and a commoness of subject. Next— 
and one wishes that our own school might profit by the good example — 
one notes that the canvases are for the most part large and bold—a 
strong contrast to the generally timid work shown in our Art League 
exhibition. However, the collection is suggestive of maturity and 
long experience. 
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The influence of Mr. Chase upon the life students of the Institute, 
during the short period in which they have been under his instruction, 
is already both significant and of good effect. His coming, as of Mr. 
Duvenech last year, has been a great help, in that the instruction has 
opened up many things of value to be remembered and faults not to 
be overlooked. It is well that the students study his work exhibited 
at the Institute, not that they may attain to a style identical, which 
no student or artist should have in mind if he would conserve his own 
identity, but that they may by seeing things as he sees them appreciate 
the more his criticisms. They may even deviate from this point of 
view, as many of them will, after he has gone, but while they are 
under his instruction it is but right that they should appreciate its val- 
ues truly; and so, too, should a student endeavor to understand a 
severe criticism rather than be injured by it. 

Pod 

At O'Brien’s gallery is to be seen an exhibition of Tiffany favrile 
glass that is of very great interest and deserving of mention, that those 
of the students and others who have not seen it may do so. The ex- 
hibit is comprised of vases, bowls, lamps, candlesticks, pilgrim bottles, 
amphore and parting cups and other objects of glass. They are beau- 
tiful in form and of exquisite color and design. The favrile glass has 
an iridescence and metallic lustre, as in the Pompeiian glass, but in the 
instance of the Tiffany glass the graduation of colour and iridescence 
is made to follow the lines of beautiful design and exquisite carving. 

Pad 

At Abbot’s were exhibited last month some sketches by Miss 
Martha S. Baker of the Institute. There were a Venetian head in 
water color and three sketches from the model in the same medium 
and as many tiny oilsthat were very interesting. Several miniatures, 
among them one of Mr. Vanderpoel and his daughter, exhibited by her 
are deserving of special notice as having won the prize at the Arche Club 
exhibition. tot 


The monthly exhibition of students’ work at the Art Academy 
was opened December 6. The prizes for October and November were 
awarded to Edward Brandt and Antonin Sterba—, respectively. 

5 Pad 

The prizes of the Art Students’ League Exhibition, were awarded 
as follows: James H. Dole Purchase Prize; Miss Lucie Hartrath’s 
“The Nursery in June;”’ BrusH AND Pencit Purchase Prize; Myrtle 
McLane’s “In the Orchard.” Art Student’s League Prizes: For oils, 
Pauline Palmer; for water-color, M. M. Jamieson Jr.; for black and 
white, L. Beulah Mitchell; Belle Silveira. 
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